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Professor Charles S. Smith of George Washing- 
ton University has sent to me the following extracts 
from the inaugural address of Dr. Harry A. Gar- 
field, President of Williams College, on October 7, 
published in the Princeton Alumni Weekly of Oc- 
tober 14: 


To adopt as a plank in our educational platform 
the statement which I have ventured to formulate 
concerning the college (“the chief end of the Amer- 
ican college is to train to citizenship”) does 
not lessen the difficulty, for citizenship of the kind 
described is possible only among men whose minds 
are well trained and broadly cultivated, and whose 
view of life is generous as well as clear. It there- 
fore follows that those subjects should be taught 
which train the several aptitudes and powers of the 
mind. Extensive knowledge cannot take the place 
of intensive training. While all subjects lend 
themselves to this result, some are more suitable 
than others. Experience has proved the value of 
language, mathematics, philosophy and science... . 
Therefore every college student should be required 
to take courses in each of these general fields or 
groups. Breadth of training makes a balanced man, 
and balance is as essential to intellectual progress 
as to walking. It is a condition precedent to suc- 
cess to the scholar as well as to the citizen. . 

That some subjects produce better results than 
others in the same general group is due rather to 
the accident of time and to perfection of method 
than to qualities inherent in the subjects. Consider, 
for example, the teaching of Greek. Both the lan- 
guage and the method of instruction have been stand- 
ardized, if I may borrow a term from the shops. 
This result has come about in part because 
the language is dead, thereby lending itself to fixed 
methods of analysis and treatment, and in part be- 
cause it has been studied long enough since its re- 
vival to enable teachers to agree upon the authors 
to be read and the order in which their work can 
most profitably be placed before the student. 

- These considerations give to Greek, as to Latin, 
a peculiar claim to consideration as a discipline, 
wholly aside from the question of literary quality 
and historic value. A like result, so far as intel- 
lectual training is concerned, may be obtained in 
the teaching of a modern language, but with far 
greater difficulty. Methods of teaching, the sub- 
stance and extent of courses, differ so widely that 
in reducing the results to a common basis for class- 
room work serious loss is inevitable. Furthermore, 
the outery that is heard when a modern language is 
thoroughly taught raises the suspicion that oppo- 
sition to classics is largely due to the very thing 


which commends them to the educator, namely, their 
value as training subjects. If modern languages are 
to be treated as substitutes for the classics in any 
real sense, they must be studied with the same de- 
gree of attention to grammatical construction and 
composition that is required of the student of Latin 
and Greek, subject only to such differences as arise 
because of the fact that they are still spoken lan- 
guages. To those who advocate the substitution 
solely on the ground that French and German are 
useful languages and that thoroughness is less es- 
sential than facility, I have only to repeat that the 
college is not a vocational school and that mastery 
of one’s mental processes is more important than 
fullness of knowledge and ease of expression. 


President Garfield was for five years Professor 
of Politics in Princeton University. The views 
above expressed are, therefore, of particular inter- 
est and encouragement to classical teachers because 
such a man would naturally be more closely drawn 
to the scientific side of culture than to the literary 
side. He is in strict agreement with the position 
of President Wilson as stated in his address before 
the Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools 
of the Middle States and Maryland last fall. This 
position is being taken more and more by purely sci- 
entific men themselves, and it looks very much as 
if the opposition to the Classics that may be ex- 
pected in the future will proceed from those who 
are qualified to talk neither by cultural nor by sci- 
entific training. It is unfortunately the case that 
the world is apt to give most consideration to those 
who present it with the least difficult proposition, 
and those who advocate the emasculation of educa- 
tion so as to deprive it of the labor necessary for 
genuine value will find great support among the un- 
thinking. So much the more, therefore, should we 
ourselves unite to maintain our vocation in its most 
vigorous form, being assured that in the eyes of 
those who are justly qualified we have nothing to 
gain and everything to lose by reducing our stand- 
ards or going too far in the popularization of our 
subject. Classical training is not casy, is not for 
every mind, but for those who are capable of receiv- 
ing it it is still the best instrument for mental devel- 
onment. G. L 
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RECENT LITERATURE ON COMPARATIVE 
PHILOLOGY 

The fourth edition of Delbriick’s Einleitung in das 
Studium der indogermanischen Sprachen (Leipzig. 
1904: pp. 142) characterizes one aspect of the history 
of the science of comparative philology as follows: 
“The science of language at first undertook a lofty 
flight; scholars were sure of their ability to solve the 
riddles of morphology and word formation, they con- 
fidently constructed a primitive language, determined 
the home of the people who spoke it, and traced their 
separation and the migrations of the several nations. 
To-day, however, our attitude toward such glotto- 
gonic and ethnologic problems is cautious, groping, 
hesitating, and often disdainful”. But as early as 
1900 the pendulum had begun to swing in the other 
direction, and it has since acquired momentum. It 
is precisely these remoter and more fundamental 
problems that have been most copiously treated with- 
in the last four or five years. Consequently Del- 
briick’s excellent little book is already out of date. 

The revival of interest in the theoretical side of the 
science has been largely promoted by Wundt’s V6lk- 
erpsychologie, I die Sprache (Leipzig, 1900). A 
second edition, which appeared in 1904, makes no 
material advance beyond the first. 

The philosophical as distinct from the psychologi- 
cal point of view is illustrated in Karl Vossler’s two 
books, Positivismus und Idealismus in der Sprach- 
wissenschaft (Heidelberg, 1904), and Sprache als 
Schépfung und Entwicklung (Heidelberg, 1905). 
The development of language is explained from the 
phenomena of style; sound-change, for example, is 
said to be ultimately due to the varying intonation 
required by differences in situation, context, ete. 
Both books are suggestive throughout, but the con- 
clusions will hardly be accepted without modification. 

Francis A. Wood, in an article entitled How are 
Words Related?, Indogermanische Forschungen 18. 
1-49, shows the danger in basing etymology upon 
synonymy. 

Important discussions of Indo-European ablaut are 

x x x 

F. A. Wood, Indo-European a : ai : a u, a study 
in ablaut and in word formation (Strassburg, 1905), 
and N. Van Wijk, Zum indogermanischen Ablaut, 
Indogermanische Forschungen 20. 332-346. The lat- 
ter tries to show that some posttonic vowels were 
not reduced by the series of changes that produced 
ablaut, and that in certain cases these vowels were 
lengthened under a secondary accent. 

A. Thumb, writing on Psychologische Studien 
tiber die sprachlichen Analogiebildungen, Indoger- 
manische Forschungen 22. 1-55, continues the work 
he began several years ago in collaboration with K. 
Marbe, the psychologist. It is quite possible that 
tables showing what other word is most commonly 
suggested by each of a number of given words, and 


the time required for the process, will one day yield 
tangible results for linguistic science. But that day 
can hardly come until we have at hand a great many 
records of unquestioned validity, and at present other 
philologists show little inclination to follow Thumb 
into the field of experimental psychology. 

H. Oertel and FE. P. Morris publish an Examina- 
tion of the Theories Regarding the Nature and Ori- 
gin of Indo-European Inflection, Harvard Studies in 
Classical Philology 16 (1905), 68-122. They find that 
adaptation was the main factor, i. e. that suffixes 
and inflectional endings were at first meaningless, 
and got their force from word-meaning and context. 
Hence there never existed any ‘fundamental’ mean- 
ings of case, mood, etc. More daring and far less 
trustworthy is Herman Hirt’s Ueber den Ursprung 
der Verbalflexion im Indogermanischen, Indoger- 
manische Forschungen 17. 36-84. 

Eduard Hermann’s article, Ueber das Rekonstru- 
ieren, Kuhn’s Zeitschrift 41. 1-64, is characterized by 
extreme caution. The author prefers to work back- 
wards from the several historical languages as far 
as possible before resorting to comparison. 

The theory that Indo-European and Semitic sprang 
from a common orizin has often been suggested and 
rejected. The first scholar equipped with exact 
knowledge of both fields to undertake its defence is 
H. Moller in his book Semitisch und Indogermanisch, 
I Konsonanten (Kopenhagen and Leipzig, 1906). 
His argument rests necessarily upon a series of pho- 
netic laws which describe the variations of the two 
main branches from the assumed parent language. 
On the Indo-European side Moller starts with the 
hypothetical forms that all Indo-European scholars 
use (though with varying views as to their value). 
For the other term of the comparison, however, he has 
to construct for himself a prehistoric Semitic. Some 
reviewers see in this preliminary task the chief value 
of the book. The main thesis has been accepted by 
two or three scholars, notably by Holgar Pedersen, 
of the University of Copenhagen, who, in fact, was 
already of the same opinion. M6ller’s book has led 
him to discuss Die indogermanisch-semitische Hy- 
pothese und die indogermanische Lautlehre, IF. 22. 
341-365. 

Prehistoric Indo-European antiquities and history 
have been treated by several writers. J. Hoops, 
Waldbaume und Kulturpflanzen im germanischen Al- 
tertum (Strassburg, 1905), brings arguments for 
placing the original home of the Indo-Europeans in 
North Germany. Louis Erhardt, however, in an ar- 
ticle on Die Einwanderung der Germanen in Deutsch- 
land und die Ursitz der Indogermanen, Historische 
Vierteljahrschrift 8 (1905), 473-508, thinks that his- 
toric data (in Tacitus and elsewhere) make it im- 
possible to suppose that the Germans were auto- 
chthonous, 

Of the utmost importance is H. Hirt’s Die Indo- 
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germanen, ihre Verbreitung, ihre Urheimat, und ihre 
Kultur (Strassburg, 1905-1907). Like other books 
from the same pen, it is distinguished by exhaustive 
learning and brilliant originality, but marred by 
overconfidence. The boundaries of the original ter- 
ritory, which the author places in North Germany, 
are stated more definitely and the several migrations 
described in greater detail than was usual even in the 
early days of the science. It must be granted that 
Hirt starts with more numerous and more certainly 
proven facts that his predecessors, but he has their 
disconcerting habit of drawing a “probable” conclu- 
sion and then building a lofty structure upon it. 
Many of Hirt’s theories are discussed by A. Fick, 
Die Indogermanen, KZ. 4¥. 336 ff. He shows, for 
example, that some of Hirt’s arguments against 
South Russia as the primitive home are unsound. 

Otto Schrader’s Sprachvergleichung und Urge- 
schichte has appeared in a third, thoroughly revised 
edition (Jena,1906-1907). ‘This and the same author's 
Reallexicon are still the standard works, although in 
some respects inferior to Hirt’s book. 

The Macedonian question has been treated with 
great thoroughness by Otto Hoffmann, Die Make- 
donen, ihre Sprache und ihr Volkstum (G6ttingen, 
1906). Macedonian is shown to be a Greek dialect, 
most nearly related to Thessalian. There are im- 
portant reviews by Solmsen, Berliner philologische 
Wochenschrift 27 (1907), 270 ff., and by Buck, Class. 
Phil. 3 (1908), 102 f. The former argues that the 
use of the mediae for the Greek aspirates, as well as 
other peculiarities, was borrowed from a non-Hel- 
lenic source. The latter points out that the language 
very likely could not be recognized as Greek by the 
Greeks themselves, 

P. Kretschmer, in an article on Tonier and 
Achaer, Glotta 1. 1, suggests that the Ionians were 
the first Hellenes to settle in Greece. After they had 
spread over the islands of the Aegean, the Achaeans 
invaded the land, much as the Dorians did at a later 
day. 

An article by C. D. Buck, on The Interrelations of 
the Greek Dialects, Class. Phil. 2 (1907), 241-276, 
gives a chart of the dialectic variations which bear 
upon the subject. 

The most important volume of recent years on 
Indo-European Comparative Philology is Brug- 
mann’s Grundriss der vergleichenden Grammatik der 
indogermanischen Sprachen, Il Lehre von den Wort- 
formen und ihrem Gebrauch, 1 Allgemeines, Zu- 
sammensetzung, Nominalstamme, Zweite Bearbeitung 
(Strassburg, 1906). It is misleading to call this the 
second edition of the volume that appeared in 1889. 
It is really a new book: the increase in the number 
of pages—from 462 to 688—does not fully represent 
the increase in the subject matter, for the treatment 
is now more compact. As indicated in the title, 
usage is now treated side by side with form, an ar- 


rangement already adopted in the author’s Kurze 
vergleichende Grammatik, 

The second edition of Meillet’s Introduction a 
l'étude comparative des langues indo-européennes 
(Paris, 1908) is a thorough revision of an excellent 
work published in 1903. Some parts of the book, 
notably the treatment of morphology, have been con- 
siderably enlarged. 

The sixth edition of Henry's Précis de grammaire 
conparée du Grec et du Latin (Paris, 1908) does not 
show the changes that might have been expected if 
the author had lived to make the revision himself. 

J. M. Redmond’s Introduction to Comparative 
Philology for Classical Students (Cambridge, 1906) 
has been “damned with faint praise” by Prellwitz in 
the current volume of Berliner philologische Woch- 
enschrift, 1027. The writer has not seen it. 

A. Meillet, Les dialectes indo-européennes (Paris, 
1908) discusses the progressive development or evo- 
lution of the Indo-European languages, laying par- 
ticular emphasis upon the fact that they all develop 
in the same direction—toward simplicity and regu- 
larity in morphology and syntax. There is a brief sum- 
mary of the subject in the ninth chapter of the above- 
mentioned edition of the same author’s Introduction. 

Coincident with the revival of interest in the re- 
moter problems of the science, more and more at- 
tention is being paid to details in the history of the 
several languages: one sees nowadays more discus- 
sion of etymologies and less of phonetic laws; there 
are more articles on the Greek or the Latin perfect 
than on the Indo-European perfect. It will be im- 
possible to mention here even the most important of 
these papers, but the tendency will be evident from 
the grammars and etymological dictionaries men- 
tioned below. 

Jacob Wackernagel’s Altindische Grammatik, IT. 1 
Einleitung zur Wortlehre und Nominalkomposition 
(Gottingen, 1905) is a continuation of the invalu- 
able Lautlehre published in 1896. 

Thumb’s Handbuch des Sanskrit mit Texten und 
Glossar, eine Einfithrung in das Sprachwissenschaft- 
liche Studium des Altindischen (Heidelberg, 1903), 
like the first grammar in its series, Sommer’s Hand- 
buch der lateinischen Laut- und Formenlehre (1902), 
is an excellent school book, but not merely a school 
book. The appended reader, however, is full of mis- 
prints, and much too difficult for beginners. 

Chr. Bartholomae’s Altiranisches W6rterbuch 
(pp. XXXII + columns 2000: Strassburg, 1904) is 
of the utmost importance for comparative purposes, 
as may be inferred from the fact that it has enabled 
Brugmann to treat Iranian with something like the 
same fullness as Indic in the new edition of the sec- 
ond volume of the Grundriss. Important additions 
are to be found in the same author's Zum altiran- 
ischen WoOrterbuch, Beiheft zum 19 Band der IF. 


(1906: pp. 287). 
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The most important recent contributions to Greek 
grammar are Edwin Mayser, Grammatik der griech- 
ischen Papyri aus der Ptolemaerzeit, Laut- und 
Wortlehre (Leipzig, 1906), and R. Helbing, Gram- 
matik der Septuaginta, Laut- und Wortlehre (Gottin- 
gen, 1907). Both books are thoroughly reliable helps 
in the study of the Greek xowy although Helbing 
seems unfamiliar with modern linguistic theory. 

Paula Wahrmann’s Prolegomena zu einer Ge- 
schichte der griechischen Dialekte im Zeitalter des 
Hellenismus (1907: pp. 23) contains a useful discus- 
sion of the sources of our knowledge of the dialects, 
with especial reference to the date of their extinc- 
tion, 

Stiirmer’s Griechische Lautlehre auf  etymolo- 
gischer Grundlage (Halle, 1907) is a supplement to 
the school grammars and is intended to be placed in 
the hands of young students. 

Walther Prellwitz’s Etymologisches Wo6rterbuch 
der griechischen Sprache, zweite verbesserte Auf- 
lage (G6ttingen, 1905) differs from the first edition 
chiefly in the introduction of some citations of litera- 
ture. It must still be used with caution. 

There is every reason to hope, however, that we 
shall soon have a satisfactory work on Greek ety- 
mology in Emile Boisacq’s Dictionaire étymologique 
de la langue grecque (Heidelberg and Paris, part 1, 
1907, part 2, 1908). The treatment is fuller than 
that of Prellwitz: the first three letters of the alpha- 
bet, which are already at hand, cover 160 pages as 
against 102 in the earlier book. Citations of litera- 
ture are very full, and pains are taken to separate 
the doubtful from the certain. 

Max Niedermann, Précis de phonétique historique 
du Latin (Paris, 1906; cf. Id., Historische Lautlehre 
des Lateinischen, deutsche Bearbeitung von Ed. Her 
mann, Heidelberg, 1907), is the best introduction to 
Latin phonology for young students; it is accurate 
and systematic, but still easily understood. 

C. E. Bennett, The Latin Language, a historical 
outline of its sounds, inflections, and syntax, (Bos 
ton, 1907), a new edition of the same author's Ap 
pendix, is, in spite of many inaccuracies, the best 
book of the sort in English. 

C. F. Grandgent, professor of Romance Lan 
guages at Harvard, has published An Introduction 
to Vulgar Latin (Boston, 1907), which contains a 
large amount of conveniently classified material. 
The frequent statements about the Italic dialects and 
the prehistoric period of Latin require to be con- 
stantly checked by reference to such grammars as 
those by Sommer and Buck, which we mention clse- 
where, The usefulness of the book would have been 
increased if the author had omitted some unimpor- 
tant and doubtful details, and given a fuller expla- 
nation of some others that are of prime importance. 

A. Walde, Lateinisches etymologisches Worter- 
buch (pp. XLVIII + 807: Heidelberg, 1906), is a 


book of the first rank. Each article gives exhaustive 
references to recent literature, but this causes no 
confusion, since the theory which the author believes 
to be correct is duly emphasized. The book is fully 
abreast of the times, and contains noteworthy contri- 
butions by the author. 

Gustav Ko6rting, Lateinisch-Romanisches Worter- 
buch, dritte Ausgabe (Paderborn, 1907), is, like the 
earlier editions, extremely important for students of 
colloquial Latin as well as for Romance scholars. 
It must, however, be used with caution. 

P. Regnaud’s Dictionaire étymologique du Latin 
et du Gree dans ses rapports avec le Latin (Lyons 
and Paris, 1908) is unsound in method and displays 
ignorance of all recent work in Latin etymology. 

C. D. Buck, A Grammar of Oscan and Umbrian 
(Boston, 1904), is 4n excellent manual for the study 
of these long-neglected Italic dialects, and at the 
same time a convenient and reliable reference book 
for scholars in related fields. 

Wenzel Vondrak, Vergleichende slavische Gram- 
matik, I Lautlehre und Stammbildungslehre (Got- 
tingen, 1906), will be of service; but W. Porzezinski, 
Archiv fiir slavische Philologie 29. 411-428, points 
out several fundamental errors in method, 

Two important changes in the journals devoted to 
the science deserve notice. Beginning with 1907, 
sezzenberger’s Beitrage zur Kunde der indogerman- 
ischen Sprachen was merged in Kuhn's Zeitschrift 
fir vergleichende Sprachforschung, under the latter 
title. The new series begins with Volume 41. The 
editors are A. Bezzenberger, FE. Kuhn, and W. 
Schulze. The combined journal is to issue more 
frequently than either of its predecessors. The same 
year saw the beginning of a new linguistic periodical, 
Glotta, Zeitschrift fiir griechische und _ lateinische 
Sprache, herausgegeben von Paul Kretschmer und 
Franz Skutsch (Gottingen). 


BAKNARD COLLEGE E. H. STURTEVANT. 


REVIEWS 
Primitive Athens as Described by Thucydides. By 
Jane Ellen Harrison. Cambridge, England, at 
the University Press (1906). Pp. xii + 168. 
Os net. 
IInyhv uev 'AOnvalns dvépnvas, 
IInyh 5’ abros KadXpbov gopins. 


With this graceful tribute Miss Harrison dedi 
cates to Wilhelm Dorpfeld her second work on the 
topography of ancient Athens. Her frankly avowed 
purpose is to set forth clearly and connectedly the 
views of Professor Doérpfeld on the topography of 
primitive Athens and thereby to give to the reader 
as clear a picture as possible of the city in the days 
of its comparative obscurity. In successfully accom- 
plishing this purpose, she has rendered a most impor- 
tant service to all students of the Classics, to those 


who stay at home as well as to those who visit 
Athens. 

Her text is naturally the well-known description 
of primitive Athens by Thucydides (2. 15), on the 
interpretation of which hinges so much that is of 
importance for the topography of the city. The 
central purpose of the book demands that an attempt 
be made finally to clear away from this passage the 
smoke of the long and fierce battle that has been 
waged over it. Miss Harrison brings to bear upon 
its interpretation all the evidence that archaeology 
and her own specialty, mythology, have to offer upon 
the subject. The clear analysis of the problems in- 
volved, the lucid presentation of the results of recent 
excavations and their significance for the solution of 
these problems, and the simple and vigorous lan- 
guage make the book not only exceedingly valuable, 
but very interesting and readable as well. It must 
be admitted, however, that the writer’s enthusiasm 
sometimes leads her to regard a_ well-established 
probability as an undeniable certainty, and final judg- 
ment in some of these problems must be suspended 
in the hope that they may be definitely settled by 
the excavations to be made in the agora. 

The arrangement of the book follows strictly the 
account of Thucydides. Chapter 1, on the character 
and limits of the ancient city, deals especially with 
the Pelargikon (or Pelaszikon); chapter 2, on the 
sanctuaries in the citadel, deals with Erechtheus, the 
old Erechtheion (and incidentally with Doérpfeld’s 
Original Plan of the Erechtheion), Kekrops, the 
Acropolis Maidens, and the rival cults of Poseidon 
and Athena; chapter 3, on the sanctuaries outside the 
citadel, is chiefly devoted to the Pythion and_ the 
sanctuary of Dionysus-in-the-Marshes; chapter 4 is 
almost exclusively coneerned with the fountain Kal- 
lirrhoé-Enneakrounos of controversial fame. The 
concluding chapter is a “study of the genesis of er- 
rors”, which gives a clear analysis of the conflicting 
evidence in the old Enneakrounos controversy. In 
the first place, “the lie of the modern town” has 
prevented scholars from realizing that a part. at 
least of the ancient agora: must have lain in the val- 
ley between the Pnyx, Areopagus and Acropolis. 
Secondly, the Thucydides passage, cat ra &w (sc. iepa) 
TodTo Td uépos THs whNews “Gov is interpreted 
by Dorpfeld’s opponents as fixing the outside sane- 
tuaries in this part of the city (i. e. in the part south 
of the Acropolis just mentioned), whereas Dorpfeld 
and Miss Harrison interpret “near” or “towards 
this part (i. e. the Acropolis plus the Pelargikon, 
which is mostly to the south) of the city more than 
elsewhere”, which allows the sanctuaries in question, 
i. e. the Olympion, the Pythion, the sanctuary of 
Ge, and that of Dionysus-in-the-Marshes, to be placed 
on any side of this nucleus of the city, so long as they 
are placed near. Though this interpretation of the 
text is perhaps not so obvious as the former, it is 
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certainly equally justifiable and has the great ad- 
vantage of agreeing with the other evidence we have 
upon the subject. It allows the Kallirhoé-Ennea- 
krounos, the sanctuaries mentioned by Thucydides and 
the earliest agora to be placed near the entrance to 
the Acropolis, where they naturally belong, and dis- 
poses of the troublesome “Enneakrounos Episode” in 
Pausanias, 1.8.6.-1.14.5. A third source of error is 
explained by the shifting of a considerable part of 
the population of Melite (west of the Acropolis) to 
Diomeia (to the south-east) ; cf. Plutarch De Exil. 6. 
This would account for the curious duplication of 
sanctuaries, such as the Olympicion and the Pythion. 


Most of the evidence tending to identify the Ennea- , 


krounos with the Kallirrhoé of the Ilissus valley is 
satisfactorily disposed of as unreliable and resulting 
from a confusion of the two Kallirrhoés. 

It may be noted here that Professor Judeich, the 
author of the latest and best complete work on 
Ancient Athens (Topographie von Athen, in Miiller’s 
Handbuch, 1905), while differing with Dérpfeld on 
the interpretation of the Thucydides passage, accepts 
his views as to the location of the Enneakrounos and 
of the Dionysion-in-the-Marshes. 

The value of Miss Harrison's book is greatly en- 
hanced by the fifty well chosen illustrations, includ- 
ing many valuable maps and plans, a good bibliogra- 
phy and an index. Typographical errors are re- 
markably few. R. Hastines 


Princeton, New Jersey 


Decimus Junius Brutus: A Historical Study. By 
Bernard Camillus Bondurant. Chicago: The 
Chicago University Press (1907). Pp. 113. 

This work, a doctorate dissertation prepared in 
the University of Chicago, treats of the ancestry, 
the career, and the character of “the most consider- 
able figure” in the conspiracy against Caesar. While 
making use of modern authorities, the author has 
examined the sources with commendable diligence 
and has arrived at his own conclusions. Necessarily 
the chief interest attaches to the part taken in the 
conspiracy by the hero of the story. The ijeading 
facts are that Decimus had served Caesar faithfully 
through the Gallic and Civil Wars; but in spite of 
the great benefits and honors received from. his 
commander, he misused the confidence of the latter 
to bring about his assassination. The author does 
not undertake to justify that conduct by modern 
ethical conceptions, but attempts rather to present it 

“in the light in which he himself viewed it”. This 

one-sided purpose naturally makes the author a par- 

tisan. The historian must take a broader view of 
the situation, In every great political conflict some- 
thing can be said in favor of both parties. The 

Senate would have been right in opposing Caesar, 

but nothing can justify cowardice and treachery 
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even according to Roman standards. Decimus and 
his fellows had a part in the servility of the Senate 
in so far as they did not speak against it. 

There are some errors of typography. On p. 15 
‘Shuckburgh’ lacks the final 4; on the followmg page 
‘tribunizische’ is misspelled; on p. 42 mpoexeipicavro 
has lost its augment. The language is often faulty. 
On p. 36 the author’s interpretation of Dio Cassius 
wrongly places Antonius among the conspirators 
against Caesar; on page 42 “some” is awkwardly 
used instead of “all”. “Effected his death” (p. 6) 
is a convenient euphemism for murdered. <A few 
misstatements have been noticed. Lange, vol. 3, was 
published in 1876, not 1879 (p. 15). Caesar was not 
censor (p. 44), but exercised the censorial power as 
praefectus morum (cf. Druman-Grébe, Gesch. Roms, 
3. 595). That with Caesar the title imperator was 
a cognomen, not a praenomen, is proved by CIL. ix. 
2563. The word mpoexepicavro in Dio Cass. 43, 
45, I (p. 42, n. 42) applies merely to the grant 
of the right to the consulship and not to a group of 
honors. There is no warrant for the following 
statement that the “people also voted that Caesar 
alone should have soldiers”; in fact it is in 
most cases impossible to determine what senatus 
consulta in favor of Caesar were ratified by the 
comitia. The paragraph (p. 50) relating to the pre- 
cedents for the killing of Caesar contains various 
misconceptions. Notwithstanding such defects the 
material collected, will doubtless be useful to those 
who are interested in the details of the subject 
treated. G. W. 


UNIVERSTTY 


Griechische Bildwerker. By Max Sauerlandt,  Diis- 
seldorf and Leipzig: K. R. Langewiese (2nd 
edition, 1907). Pp. XV+117+X. In 
covers, 1.80 Mks. 

The brief introduction to this book discusses the 
Greek artistic temperament and certain character- 
istics of Greek art. Then follow 140 photographic 
reproductions of important specimens of Greek art, 
some 50 of which are full-page cuts. About 20 of 
the illustrations are based on coins; the remainder 
represent for the most part statues or single figures 


flexible 


or groups from pediments, etc., such as the pedi- 
mental group from Aegina now in the Glyptothek 
at Munich, or the groups from the pediments and 
the frieze of the Parthenon. A few vases and 
lecythi are figured. Copies are carefully 
distinguished from originals; the word “Marmor- 
kopie” beneath a figure indicates that the original 
indicates that the copy is 
The fig- 


also 


was in bronze; “Kopie” 
in the same material as was the original. 


ures are arranged in the main in chronological se- 
quence. Beneath each figure is given the date, actual 
or approximate, of the piece of sculpture repre- 
sented by the cut; in the case of figures that are 


copies the date of the original is given, not that of 
the copy. 

I need not enumerate the figures given. It is 
enough to say that the more important specimens of 
Greek sculpture are well represented, and that the 
photographic reproductions are distinctly good. The 
charioteer of Delphi is given; one misses, however, 
the fine bronze statue of a youth found at Anti- 
cythera, and now in the great museum at Athens. 
A sort of appendix gives an Inhaltsverzeichnis. In 
this the figures are all listed and a good account is 
given of each. 

Both by reason of its intrinsic excellence and its 
uncommonly small cost this book ought to receive a 
hearty welcome. Every pupil in school or college 
who is studying Greek might well be required to 


Nor would the possession of a 
K. 


possess a copy. 
copy hurt a student of Latin. c. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

Under the auspices of the Summer Session of the 
University of California there was held at Berkeley 
last summer a conference for the purpose of dis- 
cussing how there might be developed in the com- 
munities and schools of the Pacific Coast a more 
genuine and widespread interest in the Greek lan- 
guage and literature. It was thought that by re- 
forming the methods and enlarging the scope of the 
teaching of Greek, increasing the attractiveness and 
the efficiency of the subject, and by uniting the 
now scattered forces for concerted action, it might 
be possible to emphasize anew the importance not 
only of the intellectual but also of the aesthetic as- 
pects of Hellenism as elements of education and 
culture. 

The attendance was large and the sessions were 
enthusiastic. Before adjournment we voted to or- 
ganize a Classical Association of Northern California. 
Temporary officers were elected as follows: Jas. 
T. Allen, President; M. C. James, Principal of the 
Berkeley High School, Vice-President; W. H. 
Graves, Oakland H. S., Secretary-Treasurer. We 
plan to meet to form a permanent organization next 
December at San José, when the Teachers’ Insti- 
tute is held there. We are hoping thus to do some- 
thing to revive an interest in classical study. There 
has been a Classical Conference of Southern Cali- 
fornia for several years. 

Your readers may be interested in the Homer 
Club which I am conducting. It is limited to twelve 
students who have completed my course in Homer 
(Iliad xiii-xxiv) for Freshmen. The students come 
to my house one evening a week and read, each in 
turn, for an hour or an hour and a half (7:30 to 9) 
at sight from the Odyssey. Each one reads first the 
Greek and then translates, while the others hold 
themselves in readiness to help him over any diffi- 
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culties that may arise. In this way we read from 
200 to 300 lines an evening, and in all about twelve 
books in a college year. The students evidently en- 
joy the reading, for they are remarkably regular in 
attendance, while it enables me to get thoroughly 
acquainted with them. I see no reason why Vergil 
should not be read in the same way. It is certainly 
well worth doing. 


BEerRKELY, California JAMES T. ALLEN. 


GEORGE BANCROFT’S 1 TRAINING 

With reference to the theses published in THe 
CLassicaL WEEKLY 2. 311, a few explanatory words 
may not be out of place. 

The first and third (Greek myths must not be ex- 
plained from Oriental sources; Philosophy and _lit- 
erature are a native Greek product) take us back 
into the exceedingly important methodological strife 
between Creuzer of Heidelberg on the one 
side, and Lobeck of Koenigsberg on the other. 
Creuzer, and with him a large and influential school, 
had indulged in the wildest mysticism, according to 
which all Greek civilization was the product of Ori- 
ental superior wisdom, and Greek doctrine contained 
the deepest philosophy. Yea, they did not hesitate 
to connect with these mysteries Freemasonry and 
the Rosicrucians, an illusion even now met with 
among otherwise sane people. It was eight years 
after Bancroft’s ‘promotion’ that Lobeck’s Agla- 
ophamus, so delightful both in content and 
the elegant and witty Latin style, appeared and 
cleared the sultry mystic air of religious science 
like a bolt from the sky. That so early Bancroft 
could side with the Lobeckian views shows his in- 
nate sanity and soberness. 

The fifth thesis is an echo of the famous strife 
stirred up by Niebuhr’s Roman History. To-day, 
when the insight into prehistoric development is 
common property, such as it is, even of High School 
students, we can hardly understand that to take the 
revolutionary standpoint required great courage in 
the budding scholar. | 

SUMMARY 
III. Humanistic, and Particularly Classical Studies 
as a Preparation for the Law, by Dean H. B. 


Hutchins, Department of Law, University of 
Michigan. (See School Review xv. 423-429 for 
June, 1907). 


The law differs from the other professions in that 
no particular subject is essential as a basis for its 
study, but it does demand preliminary training of 
the widest possible range and of the most rigorous 
kind. The ordinary layman does not realize the 
extent and variety of learning, aside from the strict- 
ly professional, which the lawyer requires. It is 
frequently necessary in dealing with the testimony 
of experts in various lines of work to have a work- 


ing knowledge of the subject with which they are 
dealing. It is of the highest importance, therefore, 
that when the lawyer has not the special knowledge 
required for a particular emergency, he should have 
“what is quite as useful—the ability to acquire at 
short notice and under pressure the necessary spe- 
cial information”. 

: preparatory training, if of the proper sort, 
will furnish what, in a large way, is vastly more 
important than special knowledge, namely, the abil- 
ity to assimilate and put to practical use, as the oc- 
casion demands, the results of the work of other 
men . preparation for the law should be 
made by the study of such subjects as will train 
a man to acquire easily and rapidly, and to think 
logically and independently. And in my judgment, 
the subjects the study of which tends to the develop- 
ment of these qualities are those which require of 
the student strenuous, painstaking, and persistent 
effort for their mastery. If I could regulate the 
preparation of law students, I would eliminate from 
the course all predigested and specially prepared 
foods, and I would give the young = man 
something that would demand earnest effort 
on his part to assimilate. While I believe 
in and advocate a_ thorough college course 
as as a preparation for the study of law, and 
while I hope that the time is not far distant when 
such a course or its equivalent may be made a 
pre-requisite for legal study, I am frank to say that 
the young man who has a thorough, old-fashioned 
classical and mathematical preparation for college 
is, in my judgment, much better fitted for the study 
of law than is the man who during four years in 
college has dissipated his energy and weakened his 
power to think clearly and logically by desultory 
and pointless work in “snap” courses that require 
little or no effort on his part. But I wish it un- 
derstood that in making this statement, I do not in- 
tend a criticism of the elective system as such, for 
I believe in it, but I believe also that it should al- 
ways be co supervised and regulated that disciplin- 
ary subiects predominate during at least the first 
half of the course. Under such a plan the student 
comes to the specialized work of the last two years 
with a quickened and strengthened mind and an 
informed judgment. 

One of the difficult tasks of the law teacher is to 
get from the student a clear, concise, and definite 
statement of the facts of the case that is to form 
the basis of discussion, and in this part of the work 
the noticeable superiority of the classically trained 
student is apparent. 

The case that we seek to establish would not be 
complete without the suggestion that the culture 
value of humanistic study should not be overlooked 
in the consideration of what should be the training 
of the prospective lawyer. We are too apt to for- 
get, in these intensely practical times, that the pro- 
fessional man should be first of all the well-educated 
gentleman. I would not for a moment 
claim that a man cannot be well educated without 
a knowledge of the ancient Classics, for such is not 
the fact, but that humanistic study stimulates the 
mind to seek what is best in literature and art, and 
furnishes a source of culture and entertainment that 
broadens the man, and enables him to have an ap- 
preciative sense of the value of things outside of 
the narrow limits of his specialty, cannot admit of 
doubt. T. E. W. 


| 
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VERGIL’S AENEID 


by Charles Knapp, Ph.D., Barnard College, Columbia University 


A prominent high school teacher writes us: 

“T have submitted to my class six editions of Vergil and 
asked them to look every one over carefully. After doing 
this each member of the class was to hand me a slip of 
paper with the names of the different editions in the 
order of excellence, in the opinion of the person handing 
in the paper. Thus far, about one-third of the thirty-five 
members of the class have handed in the ballots. As I 
expecsed. KNAPP’S VERGIL leads the liston EVER Y 
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